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relationship between intercultural competence and previous sojourn 
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dimensions: Awareness of Self and Culture, and the Ability to 
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ABSTRACT 



This study investigated the relationship between perceived 
intercultural competence and sojourn experience. Three groups of student 
sojourners with varying degrees of intercul tural experience (none, less 
than three months, 3-12 months) completed an 18-item questionnaire 
measuring four general areas of intercultural competence, drawn from 
previous literature (Abe & Wiseman, 1983; Hammer, Gudykunst, & Wiseman, 
1978; Ruben, 1977). 

In the first stage of analysis, sojourner ratings were submitted to 
factor analysis (Hull & Nie, 1975) which confirmed the four conceptual 
dimensions found in previous literature, with slight modifications: 
Awareness of Self and Culture, Awareness of Implications of Cultural 
Differences , Interpersonal Flexibility, and Ability to Facilitate 
Communication. The second stage of analysis involved construction of scales 
from the individual items and comparison of the three sojourner groups on 
ratings of their perceived competence on the four dimensions. 

Analysis of variance tests revealed significant differences among the 
three groups of two of the four dimensions of intercultural competence, 
Followup multiple comparisons revealed ^hat sojourners with the mosc 
intercultural experience (3-12 months) rated their ability significantly 
higher than those with no experience on : Awareness of Self and Culture, 
and Ability to Facilitate Communication. There were no differences on the 
other two dimensions . 

As expected, additional analysis revealed that sojourners with more 
intercultural experience generally raced themselves higher in intercultural 
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competence than those with less or no experience. However, there was one 
exception; students with no previous experience rated themselves higher in 
Knowledge about their own cultural norms than those with experience. Also, 
sojourners with no experience rated themselves relatively high in all areas 
of intercultural competence. 

These findings confirm recent conceptualizations of the cognitive and 
affective dimensions of intercultural competences and support recent 
ndings that duration of sojourn experience is an important variable in 
sojourner outcomes of intercultural experience (Koester, 1985). Results are 
examined for implications for future research and application. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In recent years there has been a great deal of discussion concerning 
the definition of intercultural competence and variables related to this 
competence. That is, scholars have attempted to identify competencies 
necessary for individuals to function effectively in an intercultural 
context, and have also proposed variables that influence those 
competencies. Unfortunately, there remains a lack of consensus on specific 
requisite skills and a dearth of empirical research investigating variables 
related to intercultural competence. 

Attempts to empirically identify variables that are related to 
intercultural competence have been speculative, focused primarily on the 
prediction of overseas success for sojourner groups such as military or 
business personnel, Peace Corps/ and technical assistance workers (Kealey & 
Ruben, 1983), or on the outcomes of intercultural sojourn experience for 
young adults (Sell, 1983). However, there has been little empirical 
evidence to confirm or disconfirm the proposed variables related to 
intercultural competence. 

In an attempt to contribute to a growing body of empirical research 
investigating intercultural competence from a communication perspective, 
this study investigates the relationship between student sojourners' 
perceptions of their intercultural competence and one sojourner variable: 
previous intercultural experience. First, relevant literature is reviewed 
followed by a description ot the study. Finally, implications of the 
results for future research and application are presented. 
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LITERATURE REVIEW 

Intercultural Competence 

In his review of literature on intercultural competence, Dinger (1983) 
identifies six major approaches to intercultural competence: "Overseas - 
manship" (Cleveland, Mangone, & Adams, 1963), Isomorphic Attribution 
(Triandis, 1972, 1977a), "Multicultural Man" (Adler, . >82) , Social Behavior 
and Learning (David, 1972; Guthrie, 1975), Typologists (Brislin, 1981; Nash 
& Shaw, 1963; Sewell & Davidson, 1956; Useem, 1966), and Intercultural 
Communication , the focus of this study. 

In this field, scholars have examined intercultural competence in 
several ways. First, several scholars, most notably Porter and Samovar 
(1985) and Sarbaugh (1979) have identified psycho -soc ial variables that 
affect intercultural communication, including social organization, roles 
and role prescriptions, thought patterns, organization of time and space, 
and world view. The assumption is that cultural differences in these 
variables affect communication. Therefore , understanding th^se differences 
facilitates intercultural communication. Others, such as Ruben (1976) have 
included communication behaviors in the definition of competence (e.g. 
display of respect, interaction posture, orientation to knowledge, empathy, 
role behaviors). Hawes & Kealey (1981) in their studies of the effec- 
tiveness of Canadian overseas development workers identified similar 
interpersonal skills : flexibility, respect , listening skill , trust , calm 
and self control, and sensitivity to cultural differences. 

In one of the very few emp irical studies , Hammer , Gudykunst and 
Wiseman (1978) identified three major factors of intercultural comrauni-- 
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cation competence: Ability to deal with psychological stress, ability to 
conununica a effectively, and the ability to establish interpersonal 
relationships. These data were based on returned sojourners 1 ratings of 
importance of 24 items of intercultural competencies. Abe and Wiseman 
(1983) replicated this study with Japanese tourists visiting the United 
States and recent Cr ,ate has centered on the generalizability of these 
three factors, on whether the factors are culture-general or reflective 
only of U.S. sojourners' perceptions (Abe & Wiseman, 1983; Gudykunst & 
Hammer, 1984; Wiseman & Abe, 1984). It seems clear from this brief review 
of literature that additional empirical research is warranted to identify 
more precisely various dimensions of intercultural communication competence 
and to identify variables related to these dimensions. 

While the intercultural competencies proposed in the literature seem 
disparate, it is helpful to categorize these various competencies according 
to a tripartite framework of cognitive, affective, and behavioral com- 
ponents of intercultural competence suggested by several scholars (Paige, 
1984; Triandis, 1977b): 

Cognitive Skills (Knowledge about the target culture, 
knowledge concerning cultural differences and the impact 
of the differences on intercultural communication/ 
interaction.) Also included in this dimension is Self Awarene ss, 
particularly about one's beliefs and values, based on under- 
standing one's own cultural norms. 
2 - Affective or pers onal Qualiti es (Tolerance tor ambiguity, 
flexibility, empathy, ability to suspend judgement.) 
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3 - Behavioral Competencies (Ability to solve problems creat- 
ed by cross-cultural differences, ability to form rela- 
tionships, ability to accomplish tasks in an intercul- 
tural context. ) 

Outcomes o f Intercultural Sojourn 

A second related body of literature concerns the relationship between 
intercultural competence and previous intercultural experience. There has 
been a great deal of speculation on the benefits of an intercultural 
sojourn, particularly on young adult sojourners (Coelho, 1962; Abrams, 
1965). Empirical research investigating the relationship between compe- 
tencies and intercultural sojourn has focused primarily on cogniti.o 
aspects (increased knowledge of different cultures, increased worldmind- 
edness, decreased ethnocentrism) as well as on personal growth (increased 
tolerance, autonomy, flexibility) of stviy abroad participants. Research in 
this area may also be categorized as focusing on the same dimensions 
described above: cognitive, affective, and behavior. 

Cognitive Changes : Concerning the relationship between an intercultural 
sojourn and increased cognitive understanding of cultural difference, 
several studies have reported increased knowledge as a result of an inter- 
cultural sojourn. In a study of 39 former U.S. University of Gottingham 
students, Billingmeier and Forman (1975) reported that students, six years 
after the experience reported a "greater understanding of intellectual life 
and traditions of host country" and that some acknowledged increased 
awareness of differences between nations. 

In a similar study of attitude change in an experimental group of 120 
students in a 14-week study service term, Pfnister (1972 in Sell, 1983) 




reported that the greatest change occurred in "the awareness of different 
philosophies, cultures and ways of life." There seems to be little contra- 
dictory evidence in this area and confirms intuition that an intercultura] 
experience leads to greater cognitive av jeness of cultural differences anc 
increased knowledge about host culture. 

Self -Awareness: Concerning the relationship between intercul tural experi- 
ence and the awareness of self and culture (also a cognitive dimension), 
there is speculation that an intercuVcural experience results in increased 
self and cultural awareness (Adler, 1975), but few studies have addressed 
this specifically. Abraros (1979) reported that 92 percent of t..e Antioch 
exchange students surveyed believed that the intercul tural sojourn "chal- 
lenged their perceptions of themselves and Americans" and intuitively, 
based on other research findings, one would expect that confronting new 
cultural patterns of beliefs and values would result in increased knowledge 
and awareness of one's own cultural identity. 

Affective or Personal Qualities: Research investigating the relationship 
between interpersonal change and an intercultural sojourn has yielded 
contradictory results. On the one hand, in non-experimental studies, 
participants report personal growth as an outcome of an intercultural 
sojourn, i.e. "grtwth, independence, self-reliance and ability to make 
decisions on one's own" (Billingmeier & Forman, 1975) and in Pfnister's 
(1972) study, the second, greatest change occurred in the "tolerance and 
uniers tanding of other peoples and *:heir views." 

On the other hand, studies using experimental designs have yielded 
inconclusive results. Nash (1976) studied the effect of foreign study on 41 
participants in a Junior Year Abroad program and found significant 
differences between overseas and control groups on increased autonomy, and 
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expansion or differentiation of self. No differences were observed on 
tolerance, increased self assurance and confidence. In a study of attitude 
change using pre- and post-tests on 18 members of a Geneva semester 
program, Price and Hensley (1979) found modest increases in tolerance for 
ambiguity (in Sell. 1983, p. 140). 

In a study using 24 personality measures, McGuigan (1959) found that 
exchange program participants decreased their ethnic distance (prejudice) 
toward people significantly more than the stay at home group. 

However, there are several studies reporting that intercultural 
sojourn expe r ences ? at least for some participants, rerult in opposite 
outcomes, including: "more xenophic reactions and dependence" (McGuigan, 
1959), reinforced appreciation of one's homeland at the expense of the 
nation visited (Kafka, 1968) and significantly less positive perception of 
the host country (Marion, 1974). 

Sell (1983 ) suggests that the inconclusivene ss of these results 
reflects the complexity of the relationship between intercultural sojourn 
and out2omes of the sojourn; that there are a number of intervening 
variables (type of contact while abroad, type of experience abroad, 
preexisting attitudes), and suggests that changes are measurable when these 
variables are incorporated into the research design. However, at this 
point, there is need to further investigate the relationship between 
aspects of personal growth (interpersonal flexibility) and intercultural 
experience . 

Behavioral Competencies: Concerning the relationship between behavioral 
competencies and an intercultural experience, the behavioral measures used 
in previous research have generally been limited to "participation in 
internationally-oriented activities" (e . g. attending international 
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functions, sending letters abroad). Abrams (1979), investigating the 
effects of an intercultural sojourn on program participants , surveyed 42' 
Antioch college students and reported that former program participants were 
involved in more international activities, had more friends, professional 
colleagues, and acquaintances in other countries, read more books and 
newspapers in foreign languages than did those who remained on the home 
campus . 

Likewise, Smith (1955), -ti an experimental study of the effects of an 
intercultural. sojourn on attitude change, reported that on two measures of 
"internationally-oriented behavior" (correspondence with Europeans and 
gifts sent to Europe), there were changes <n the experimental group and not 
the control groups. However, there have been no studies investigating the 
relationshxp between behaviorax measures of intercultural competence as 
described earlier, i.e. in forming intercultural friendships, problem- 
solving in an intercultural context, or those behavior competencies 
described by Ruben (1977). 

A very recent study conducted by Koester (1985) in cooperation with 
the Council on International Educational Exchange (CIEE) revealed that type 
of experience and duration of experience are two critical variables. In the 
CIEE study, 3200 student sojourners in various programs were asked to rank 
outcomes of their intercultural experience (knowledge of the U.S. culture, 
more politically aware, academic performance, self confidence). Concerning 
the influence of length of stay on perceived impact, Koester reports, "The 
one to three month sojourn rendered the least significant results for 
changes ... the three to twelve month time period seemed to produce the 
greatest impact on students... This time frame appears to represent the 
optimum length, less time produces less effect and more time rarely 
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produces even the same lfivel of effect..." (p. 60). 

In summary, while previous research provides some evidence chat an 
intercultural sojourn leads to increased abilities in some areas of inter- 
cultural competence, there is very little empirical research on the rela- 
tionship between an intercultural sojourn and intercultural competencies. 
Therefore, tu an attempt to discover more about this relationship, this 
study poses the following research qaestion: 

What is the relationship between previous intercultural experience and 

perceived ability on selected interculturaJ competencies? 

A secondary question concerns the duration of the intercultural 
experience. That is, what, is the relationship between the length (duration) 
of the intercul.tural experience and the degree of perceived ability? 
Rationale 

The answers to these questions have a umber of implications for 
researchers and trainers. First, the results concerning the intercultural 
competencies will contribute to our understanding of the dimensions of 
intercultural effectiveness. The dimensions measured in this study include 
measures that have been proposed, but not measured empirically in previous 
research. Secondly, while the results of this study will not provide 
conclusive evidence on the outcomes of an intercultural sojourn per se , it 
will contribute useful information i.-> one area of the continuing investiga- 
tion of outcomes of an intercultural sojourn: the effects cf a sojourn or. 
perceived intercultural competencies. 
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METHODS 

Participants 

In an attempt to answer the research questions, we distributed an 18- 
item questionnaire measuring various cognitive, affective and behavioral 
aspects of intercul tura 1 competence to 179 studenc sojourners. These 
students were enrolled in the undergraduate intercultural communication 
courses at a large raidwestern university. These courses were designed for 
stucnnt sojourners, and the questionnaires were completed on the first day 
of clas*. The students were approximately 80 percent female and in four age 
groups. Eight percent (14) were 18-19, 45 y -rcent (77) were 20-21, 27 
percent (49) were 22-23 years old, and the remainder, 15 percent, were 
older than 23 years. 

Approximately 20 percent (36) had no previous intercultural 
experience, 37 percent (65) had been abroad for less than three months, and 
42 percent (74) had been abroad for more than three months. The majority of 
those with intercul tural experience (60 percent) had been to Western 
Europe, about 25 percent to Latin and South America. The vast majority had 
been on University programs where they studied with other American stu- 
dents. 75 percent had returned less than six months prior to completing the 
questionnaire. Responses to a satisfaction item ("On a five-point scale, 
How satisfied are you with your experience?") indicated that 85 percent 
were "satisfied" or "very satisfied" with their intercultural experience. 

Que s t ionna i re 

The questionnaire measur ' yg intercultural competence contained 18 
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items in the four general dimensions described above: Cognitive dimensions: 
Awareness of self and culture (4 items), Knowledge concerning cultural 
differences (7 items); Affective: Interpersonal flexibility (5 items), and 
BehavioraL competencies (2 items) . S tudenf.s were asked to rate their 
ability on each item on a five-point likert-type scale, with 5«very strong, 
1-very weak. These items were generated to reflect competencies suggested 
in previous research, e.g., ability to identify U.S. cultural norms, 
ability to identify various cultural differences, ability to form 
intercultural friendships, etc. The items are listed in Table 4. 

They were also asked to describe any other abilities thay. thought were 
important, and to supply information about themselves (age, gender, pre- 
vious experience, location and duration of previous experience). 

First factor analysis were conducted on the student ratings of their 
abilities on the 18 items to confirm conceptual groupings of items. 
Secondly, composite indices (scales) were constructed from the factor 
scores and submitted to Analysis of variance tests to discover any 
significant differences among the three groups of student sojourners. 

RESULTS 

Dimensions of Intercultural Competence 

In the first stage of analyses, the sojourners' ratings of their 
abilities were submitted to a factor analyses (SPSS subprogram FACTOR with 
equimax rotation, Hull & Nie , 1975) in order to confirm empirical] y the 
conceptual groupings of the competencies. Results of the factor analysis, 
presented in Table 1, confirmed the conceptual groupings, with slight 
modification. The behavioral items ("ability to form cross-cultural 
friendships," and "ability to solve problems in rross-cultural situations") 
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did not emerge ?.s a separate factor. Rather, a fourth facw emerged, 
composed of three items previously in dimension 2 (Awareness of implica- 
tions of cultural differences), and one behavioral item. Therefore, the 
factors reflect 3 cognitive and one affective dimension. These four factors 
accounted for 44 percent of the total variance and are described below. 

Dimension 1 - Awareness of self and r.nl tnre This primary factor accounted 
for 59 percent of the explained variance (eigenvalue-4 . 32 ) and included 
four items: awareness of values, nonverbal, perceptual and linguistic norms 
of U.S. culture. Students were asked about U.S. norms, and items were 
phrased in this way because the great majority of students were from the 
dominant white, U.S. middle-class culture. This dimension is related to 
suggestions in the literature of the importance of knowing one's own 
cultural identity in interacting with culturally different others (Adler, 
1975; Abrams, 1965) . 

Dimension 2 - Aw areness of the impl ir.ations of cultural differences 
accounted for 22 percent of the explained variance (eigenvalue-1 . 63) and 
included five items: ability to conceptualize a framework for understanding 
differences, ability to identify cultural differences in perception, 
nonverbal behavior, the ability to solve problems created by differences 
and the ability co identify stages of adjustment (whi.-h had a fairly weak 
loading of .38). This dimension is related to the ability to understand 
cultural variables influencing communication as proposed by Sarbaugh (1983) 
and Porter and Samovar (1985) and one's ability to attribute accurate 
meanings to others' behavior based on an understanding of these differences 
(Triandis, 1972, 1977a). 
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Dimensio n 3 -Interpersonal Flexibility accounted for 12 percent of the 
explained variance (eigenvalue-. 85) and included five items: the ability to 
suspend judgement, to distinguish between cultural stereotypes and 
individuals , tolerate airMguity , deal with d** fferent viewpoints , and a 
rather weak loading for " the abi lity to take the other s 1 viewpoint" 
(empathy). As suggested earlier, this is a composite of a number of 
interpersonal qualities cited frequently in the literature on interculcural 
competence (Adler, 1975; Bennett, 1977; Barna, 1976; Rub^n, 1977), 
Pimension 4 - Ability to facilitate communication . This is a rather weak 
factor compared to the other factors, accounting for only 7 percent of the 
explained variance, with an eigenvalue of .53. Most sources suggest a 
minimum eigenvalue of 1.0 to constitute a strong factor (Hull & Nie, 1975). 
The four items in this factor seem conceptually related to those in 
Dimension 2 --the ability to identify cultural differences (values and 
language) and the ability to identify implications of these differences on 
interpersonal communication. However, the commonality seems to be the 
emphasis on linguistic/communication competence and suggests that 
understanding cultural differences in values and language have implications 
for the ability to communicace effectively, supporting Brein and David's 
(1972) emphasizing specifically the role of understanding differences and 
the importance of communication in effective intercul tural adjustment and 
interaction. While there was one behavioral item, the factor seems to 
reflect the cognitive ability to understand cultural differences. 



PUT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE 
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In the second stage of analyses, respondents were divided into three 
groups according to the duration of thcrir intercultural sojourn experience: 
Group 1 with no previous intercultural experience (N-36) , Group 2 with less 
than three months experience (N-65) and Group 3 with more than three months 
experience (N-74) . 

Then scales were constructed from factor scores to represent the four 
dimensions of intercultural competencies (SPSS Subprogram FACTOR, Hull & 
Nie, 1975). Scores on these scales were submitted to SPSS Oneway analysis 
of variance to determine if there were significant differences among the 
three groups in their assessment of their abilities on the four dimension,; 
(the dependent measure was the scores ;>n the four dimensions), the 
independent measure was duration of previous experience (nor.e, less than 
three months, 3-12 months). In the case of significant ANOVA results, 
followup multiple comparisons, Tukey Honestly Significant Differences, were 
computed to determine exactly where differences lay. The level of 
significance was set at .05. 

Results of the Analysis of variance tests are present in Tables 2 and 
3. As shown, there were significant differences among the three groups of 
sojourners for two of the four dimensions. For both dimensions, subsequent 
multiple comparisons reveal significant differences at the .05 level 
between Groups one and three. That is, those sojourners with the most 
intercultural experience (3-12 months) reported significantly higher 
ability then the group with no experience on: Awareness of Self and 
Culture , and the Ability to Facilitate Communication. Thera were no 
significant differences among the groups on Interpersonal Flexibility, nor 
on the Awareness of Implications of Cultural Differences. 
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DISCUSSION 

Intercultural Competencies 

First, results of the factor analyses confirm, in part, earlier 
research investigating dimensions of intercultural competence. Two 
dimensions in this study (Interpersonal flexibility and the Ability to 
facilitate communication) seem most similar to factors identified in Hammer 
et.al. (1978). ("The ability to deal with psychological stress" [flexi- 
bility], "ability to communicate," and the "ability to establish inter- 
personal relationships") The dimension "Awareness of Implications of 
cultural differences" also seems related to the facto* identified by Abe 
and Wiseman (1983), "Ability to Understand others." These findings suggest- 
that future research continue to incorporate qognitive aspects of inter- 
cultural communication when investigating inuercul uiral competence; under- 
standing and identifying differences in being effective in intercultural 
interaction (Porter & Samovar, 1985; Sarbaugh, 1979; Triandis , 1972, 1977a, 
1977b). 

While these findings focus primarily on cognitive and affective dimen- 
sions, it shouli he noted that behavioral competencies should be included 
in future definitions of intercultural competence (Dinges, 1983; Klemp, 
1979;« Ruben, ly76) . Moreover, researchers should continue to identify more 
precisely and more comprehensively the competencies needed for intercul- 
tural functioning, _>y using a large number of subjects in varying roles and 
contexts and building on an empirical base of research that is being 
developed. 

17 
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Relationship between Competencies and Sojourn Experience 

Results concerning significant differences among the sojourners on the 
cognitive dimensions (Awareness or Self and Culture, Ability to facilitate 
Communication) are consistent with previous research results. Results 
indicate that for at least two dimensions of competence, sojourners' self- 
reported abilities are related to the duration of their previous sojourn 
experience. That is, those with 3-12 months experience are differentiated 
from those with no experience by the ability to identify norms in their own 
culture (linguistic, nonverbal, perceptual). While tMs has been speculated 
as an outcome of interpleural experience in previous literature (Abrams , 
1965), there has been little empirical confirmation of this outcome. There- 
fore, this finding seems to confirm Adler's (1975) contention that the 
intercultural sojourn begins as a trip abroad, to discover a second cul- 
ture, but ends in one's learning most about one's self and one's culture. 

Sojourners with longer intercultural experience are also 
differentiated from those with no previous experience in their ability to 
identify cultural differences in several areas: language, values, and also 
the ability to identify implications of those differences for interpersonal 
communication (Ability to Facilitate Communication) . This suggests that one 
outcome of the intercultural experience is increased awareness concerning 
cultural differences, confirming previous research investigating outcomes 
of study abroad experience (Billingmeier & Forman, 1975; Pfnister, 1972). 

These two significant findings suggest that these competences are not 
•reported after a relatively brief intercultural experience, since ther« 
were no significant differences between the sojourner group with less than 
three months experience and those with no experience. This is consistent 
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with earlier findings (Smith, 1955) and supports Koester's assertion that 
"the one to three month sojourn rendered the least significant results for 
changes. . . the three to 12 month time period seems to produce the greatest 
impact on stucants . . . " (p. 60). However, as she notes, futuro researchers- 
should continue to specify the relationship between duration and outcomes 
by comparing students with varying lengths of sojourn experience (e.g., 6-9 
mos . , 9-12 mos . ) . 

No significant differences emerged among the three groups on their 
reported ability in Interpersonal Flexibility (tolerance for ambiguity, 
empathy, distinguish between cultural stereotype and individual, ability to 
deal with different points of view, suspend judgement). This contradicts 
some suggestions in the literature that these competencies are outcomes of 
an intercultural experience (Pfnister, 1972; Price & Hensley, 1979), and 
adds to the contradictory evidence in this area discussed above, in the 
literature review. 

One interpretation is that perceived outcomes are primarily cognitive 
rather than in the area of personal change, although there were no 
differences in the other cognitive dimension: the Awareness of Implications 
of Cultural Differences. 

A second interpretation is that a change in the cognitive area is more 
easily identifiable than change in personal abilities. That is, it may be 
easier for sojourners to report they know something about various cultural 
differences than it is to identify abilities such as " tolerance for 
ambiguity," or "taking other person's viewpoint." This is supported by a 
suggestion that aspects of personal growth (vs. intellectual) are harder to 
assess as outcomes of intercultural sojourn (Sell, 1983; p. 132), and 
underscores the difficulty in general of measuring outcomes of intercul- 
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tural sojourn. The finding may also be due to the methodology (self report) 
in this study, and 1 mds support for future researchers to attempt a 
variety of measures objective (behavioral) as well as subjective (self 
report) measures, when investigating outccmes of intercultural experiences 
or dimensions of intercultural competence. 

Additional Findings 

An examination of the mean scores on all the items in the question- 
naire yield additional information concerning th<=* relationship between 
perceived intercultural competences and intercultural sojourn sxperience 
(See Table 4). These mean scores reveal that sojourners could assess their 
own competencies and that their self -reported abilities directly increase 
with the amount of intercultural experience. This suggests a positive 
relationship between the two variables. Although there were few dramatic 
differences between the ratings of those sojourners with less than three 
months and those with more than three months experience, sojourners with 
more experience did rate themselves consistently higher in competencies 
than those with less experience. 



INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 



However, there was one exception. Sojourners with no experience rated 
themselves higher in their Awareness oC Self and cultural Norms than 
sojourners with some experience One explanation is that learning in this 
dimension (or an "increase" in ability) occurs in a different way than for 
other dimensions. That is, increased ability on this dimension means 
learning that the sojourner knows less than previously thought, before the 
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sojourn experience. 

Secondly, it is interesting to note that student sojourners with n 
previous experience rated themselves fairly high in their abilities on th 
various competencies. The majority of the mean scores for this group wer 
between 3.00 and 4.00, with several above 4.00 on s 5-point scale. The 
means that, before beginning a course on intercultur al communication 
students with no previous experience rated themselves as "adequate, 
"strong," or "very strong" in the various competencies. These findings hav< 
implications for practitioners who have described participants' resistanc. 
to intercultural training (Brislin, 1981, Paige & Martin, 1983). In thii 
case, it se*-.s that resistance to interpleural training may be based on at 
assumption, on the part of the participants, that they are already 
competent in in- ercultural skills. This may reflect a more general feeling 
that interpleural skills are based on common sense, something at whict 
most people are proficient. In this study, these attitudes were alsc 
reflected in the students' responses to the request to identify additional 
competencies important in intercultural interaction. 

Relationshin hot- ween Maturation and Outcomes of Sojourn 

An examination of the relationship between competencies and inter- 
cultural sojourn always raises the issue of maturation effects, that 
changes may be due to the maturing process rather than the intercultural 
sojourn. Various analyses were conducted to sort out the relationship 
between maturation and previous experience. The findings suggest that the 
differences in the sojourners' ratings of competencies was primarily 
influenced by their previous experience, rather than thsir age. An 
examination of the mean ratings on 3 X 4 (previous experience X age) tables 
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revealed that, in general, for all age groups, mean scores increased with 
the amount of sojourn experience, and did rot necessarily increase wli.h 
age. Thjre were two exceptions. On item (ability to identify implications 
of cultural differences on communication) , for one age group (22-23) , 
ratings decreased with previous experience. On the other item, "ability tc 
identify cultural differences in values," for sojourners with no experi- 
ence, scores decreased with age. However, in general the difference in the 
scores seemed to be influenced by previous experience rather than age. 

Certainly the relationship tetween maturation and intercultural 
competence is complex and has been addressed by few researchers (Dinges , 
1983; Heath, 1977; Klemp, 1979). Future researchers should continue to 
address the issue and find ways to differentiate between maturation effects 
and experience effects when investigating outcomes of intercultural 
sojourns, particularly on young adults (Baty & Dold, 1977). 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, results of this study confirm in part, earlier studies 
identifying conceptual dimensions of intercultural competence. Results 
identified most clearly the cognitive and affective aspects of intercul- 
tural competence, less clearly the behavioral. It was noted that these 
dimensions should be explored by future researchers to attempt to discover 
a comprehensive, appropriate conceptualization of what it means to be 
interculturally competent. 

Concerning the primary research question, the relationship between 
intercultural competence and previous ' sojourn experience, results suggest 
that the duration of the intercultural sojourn is related to self -reported 
competence in two cognitive dimensions: Awareness of Self and Culture and 
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the Ability to Facilitate Coinmunication . These findings are consistent with 
previous research investigating outcomes of intercultural sojourn. 

First, the items in the Ability to Facilitate communication (ability 
to identify cultural differences in values, language) have been identified 
as an outcome of an intercultural sojourn for college students in previous 
literature. Also consistent is the lack of significant difference in the 
Affective dimension (Interpersonal Flexibility). This nonsignificant 
finding is one more difficult -to -interpret result in this area. Future 
researchers should continue to examine the relationships between the 
affective dimension of intercultural competence and the intercultural 
sojourn -- to attempt to resolve the discrepancy between anecdotal, 
qualitative research suggestions that this is an important outcome of an 
intercultural sojourn, and the contradictory and conflicting findings of 
empirical studies, including this one. 

Finally, the significant differences for the Awareness of Self and 
Culture dimension confirm empirically the suggestion in the literature that 
the increased awareness of one's self and culture is an important outcome 
of an intercultural sojourn, but also leaves the puzzling nonsignificant 
finding on the final (cognitive) dimension -- Awareness of Implications of 
Cultural Differences. 

While the findings confirm previous research to a certain extent, they 
also emphasize the need for continued research in the areas 6f conceptuali- 
zing intercultural competence and also in identifying outcomes of 
intercultural sojourn experiences. 
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Table ] 



Items 



factor Loadings for Intereuiw Competency items 

Dim 1 Dim 2 



.09 



Factor 1 - Awareness of Self & Culture ~~ 

1. Ability to identify U.S. values 

2. Ability to identify U.S. nonverbal norms 

3. Ability to identify U.S. norms of perception 

4. Ability to identify U.S. linguistic norms 

Factor 2 - Awareness ^ cations of Cultural Diff rences 

5. Ability to identify a cor «ptual Framework <21 

6. Identify differences in inception * n 

7. Identify difference in nonverbal norms i02 
"8. Ability to solve problems created by cultural differences. 09 

9. Identify stages of adjustment 

Factor 3 - In terpersonal FlexihiTify 

10. Ability to suspend judgement when confronted by 
cultural differences 

11. Distinguish between cultural stereotype and individual 

12. Ability to take viewpoint of other (empathy) 

13. Ability to tolerate ambiguity 

14. Ability to deal with different points of view 

[actorj - Ability to Facili tate Communication 

15. Ability to identify cultural differences in value 

16. Identify cultural differences in language 

17. Identify implications of differences in 
interpersonal communication 

"18. Ability to form intercultural friendships 



Dim 3 



Dim 4 





-.02 


-.09 


.33 


M 


.34 


.07 


-.05 


HI 


.07 


.17 


.03 


M 


.02 


.02 


.01 



i5i 


.08 


.19 


.47 


.20 


.40 


M 


.16 


.26 




.45 


.06 




.13 


.20 



.09 


.08 




.15 


-.05 


.04 


.55 


.20 


.02 


.37 


.40 


.09 


.09 


.30 


i50 


.18 


.12 


.14 


.37 


.10 


.06 


.48 


.01 


.66 


.01 


.02 


.15 


ii£ 


.19 


.29 


.27 


.48 


.01 


.15 


.29 


.29 



Table 2 



Analysis of Variance for Three Student Sojourner Groups on 
Awareness of Self and Culture (N-158) 



Source SS 



DF 



MS 



Between Groups 9.166 2 4 za-> , bJtc 

4.583 4.848 ,009 

Within Groups 147.477 15 .9453 

Total 156.633 158 



Table 3 

Analysis of Variance for Three Student Sojourner Groups on 
Ability to Facilitate Conununi cation (N-158) 



Source 



SS 



Between Groups 9.585 
Within Groups 150.033 
Total 159.617 



DF 



MS 



2 

156 
158 



4.792 
.962 



4.983 



.008 
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Mean Scores on Perceived Intercultural Competencies and Related 
F-Statistics for tee Groups of Student Sojourners 



Intercultural Competencies 

(5=very important, l=very unimportant 


Group 1 
No exp 


Group 2 
3 mos 
(n=65) 


Group 3 
3 mos 
(n=74) 




Items 


Y c A 
A S. U 


X 


s.d 


X 


s.d 


f 


Dimension 1 * Auar^nM*; of cpif r. rnifnro 














1. Identify U.S. values 


3.8? ( .67) 


4.23 


( .12) 


4.11 


( .78) 


2.35 


2. Identify U.S. non-verbal norms 


4.00 ( .63) 


3.92 


( .78) 


4.09 


( .74) 


.95 


j» laenciry u.bi norms or perception 


1 ft k / 

3.94 ( .75) 


3.80 


( .97) 


4.05 


( .74) 


1.59 


™ • luciitiiy u«p» iinyuioiic norms 


uco [ .OOJ 


4.09 


( .82} 


4.22 


( .73) 


.83 


Dimension 2 - Awareness of Implications of 

Cultural Dlf fprnnnps 














jt nuixiLj lu LUiicc^iuuii4c uiiicrfinces 


1 Art /I f\A \ 

J.UU (1.04) 


j . i j 


( Q1 \ 


J . J7 




1.6J 


6. Identify differences in perception 


3.03 ( .94) 


1 OR 

J. CO 


/ 00\ 

( *oo) 


j. JO 


( .86) 




7. Identify differences in nonverbal 


2.97 ( .98) 


j • ZD 


/ Oil 


A A 


/ Oft \ 

( .B9) 


3.20 


8. Solve problems created by differences 


3.17 (1.91) 


T Id 
J ■ Jl 


I . /oj 


S** 1 


/ 01 \ 

\ .B2) 


1.63 


9. Identify stages of adjustment 


2.50 [ .87) " 


2 97 


\ * 0 Jj 


J * j / 




11.99*' 


Dimension 3 - Intemersonal Flfmhilifv 














10 1 Abilitv to fiiKDPnrl iTiiHopmonf 


J.lt I .0/) 


0 c c 

3.55 


t .90) 


3.72 


1 Alt 

( .94) 


1.40 


11. Distinguish between stereotype & indiv. 


3.42 ( .77) 


1 7ft 


I . Oj) 


J. tu 


( .73) 




12. lake viewpoint of other (empathy) 


3.22 ( .87) 


J » 04 




J. J / 


/ Q7\ 

( .97) 


3.24 


13. tolerate ambiguity 


2.97 ( .89) 


1 11 
J • I J 


1 . n) 


T 7C 


( .99) 


1.15 


14. Deal with different points of view 


3.75 ( .60) 


4.12 


( .74) 


3.97 


( .81) 


2.97 


Dimension 4 ■ Facilitate Cflmmiiniraf irm 














15. Identify cultural differences in values 


3.00 ( .97) 


3.56 


( .77) 


3.71 


( .70) 


10.25** 


16. Identify differences in language 


3.17 ( .94) 


3.64 


(1.00) 


3.81 


( .90) 


5.65* 


17. Identify implications of differences 


3.17 ( .91) 


.3.63 


( .82) 


3.67 


( .78) 


4.99 


18. Form intercultural friendships 
*pMJ ,£ 


4.11 ( .75) 


4.06 


( .93) 


4.19 


( .77) 
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